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With a U.S. Army UH-60 Blackhawk helicopter over his shoulder, 
Colonel William Ward, Commander of U.S. forces during the seizure of Belet 
Uen airfield, coordinates troop’s activities on a field radio and SATCOM. 
Colonel Ward is Commander of the 10th Division’s 2nd Brigade. 
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Back Cove 

After landing on the fine sands of the Kismayu beachhead, a 11th 
Company MILAN ATGW team gaze across the refinery and open spaces for 
any potential hostile Somali opposition. Note close-up view of Belgian 
camouflage uniform pattern, Browning Kevlar flak vests, and FN FNC 
5.56mm assault rifle with standard barrel.(Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


INTRODUCTION 


“All these African cities are prisons on a large scale, into which you enter by your own will, and........ you leave 


CN prophetic analysis of the 
dangers of operating in the large 
and sometimes inescapable 
confines of the African city, written 
by the official biographer of 
Edward Rice, seem uncanny in its 
accuracy when talking about 
many of the modern African flash 
points that have engulfed the 
continent in regional warfare: 
Biafra, Kinshasa, Soweto, Kampala, 
and Addis Ababa. This prophetic 
analogy now holds true for such 
names as Baidoa, Kismayu, 
Bardera, Oddur, Balidogle, and, of 
course, Mogadishu. The Somali 
capital, with its shell-scarred 
architecture, scarred landscape 
and slate stench of death has 
become the latest of African cities 
to suffer the post-Colonial, post- 
Cold War, post-civil war fratricide 
that has recently gripped the 
nations of this New World Order. 


While such scenarios of rival 
clans and tribes killing one another, 
such as what is transpiring in Bosnia, 
Georgia, Armenia and Azirbijan, 
and Angola have certainly 
warranted the outrage and anger 
of the world community, they have 
yet to propel the international 
community into military action in a 
united effort to end ethnic 
cleansing, forced starvation, and 


Support for the multi-service relief effort of “Ope 


by another’s.” 
Richard Francis Burton 


rape and humiliation as a tool of 
war. Yet what was transpiring in 
Somalia, the poor and 
impoverished nation on the horn of 
Africa, was different. The civil war 
that had engulfed the nation was 
particularly bloody, and 
unforgiving. Civil war had been 
raging ever since January 1991, 
when the country’s despotic 
dictator for twenty years, Siiad 
Barre, was overthrown. The 
oppressive rule and secret police 
state that had kept the nation of 
seven million souls together 
evaporated overnight. Soldiers 
defected from the army, and the 
mini-armies and militias from the 
twenty or so tribal factions that 
roamed the country, erupted into a 
fratricidal exercise of destruction 
that spared no one. Famine, 
caused by climacteric cruelty and 
exacerbated by man’s inhumanity 
to man, soon killed tens of 
thousands in Somalia. 


Out of the bloodshed and 
famine four major factions 
emerged: (a) The army under the 
control of General Mohammed 
Farah Aidid, the man responsible 
for ousting Siiad Barre, is the largest 
“private army” in Somalia, as well 
as the best equipped with many 
heavy artillery pieces, and they 
control much of Mogadishu as well 


carrier USS Tripoli, awaits any call to action from forces on the ground. 
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ration Restore Hope” came from the land, air and sea; here, off the coast of Mogadishu, the Marine 


as southern Somalia; (b) forces 
loyal to General Mohammed Hersi, 
the son-in-law of Siiad Barre, 
constitute the second largest 
armed group in Somalia in a force 
known as the Marehan clan, and 
their gunmen control much of 
south-west Somalia, including the 
large town of Bardera; (c) 
controlling portions of Mogadishu 
and its surrounding areas are forces 
loyal to caretaker president Ali 
Mahdi, from the Adgal clan; and, 
(d) the forces loyal to Colonel Jesse 
Ahmed Omar control the strategic 
harbor town of Kismayu. In a land 
ravaged by an inescapable 
famine, these militias held a 
strangle-hold over the innocent 
victims of famine in Somalia. 
Gunmen loyal to the various clans 
hijacked emergency food 
shipments rushed in from abroad, 
robbed starving civilians waiting on 
line for food distribution, and 
permeated one of the worst 
famine’s on record through greed 
and wanton savagery. The images 
of emaciated women and 
children, suffering as a result of the 
evil side of human nature, horrified 
the civilized world, and it prompted 
its citizens to demand action from 
their elected leaders. As is usually 
the case, the world looked to the 
United States for guidance, 
leadership, and “the first move.” 


Initially, the United States 
government ordered in flights of 
emergency food shipments flown 
into the Somali heartland, in a 
mission of mercy termed 
“Operation Provide Relief.” 
Because of the desperate security 
situation on the ground (especially 
where heavy anti-aircraft machine 
guns and AA artillery were 
mounted on the backs of pick-up 
trucks), low-level air-drops to where 
they were needed were extremely 
precarious undertakings. Perhaps 
more importantly, Somali militiamen 
could steal the food dropped in 
almost as quickly as the next 
shipment could be brought in. To 
save Somalia and the Somali 
people from self-destruction, it 
would have to be done on the 
ground and with firepower as the 
only true deterrent. 


The objective of the proposed 
United Nations sanctioned 
operation was not to impose any 
political will on Somalia, nor force it 
embrace democracy or any other 
political ideology; although the 
United Nations in principle was of 
not interfering in the internal affairs 
of a sovereign nation, there was 
severe debate on whether or not 


Awaiting the call to line up and board trucks, Marines acclimate themselves to the heat and new sen 
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Somalia could still be considered a 
nation at all. The objective, plain 
and simple, was to prevent the 
various militias, warlords and 
organized groups of heavily armed 
criminals from preventing the 
international effort to provide food 
and medicine to the starving and 
dying of Somalia. The troops that 
would be participating in the 
mammoth international relief effort 
were to play policemen—make 
sure that food supplies flown and 
shipped to the country ended up in 
the hands and stomachs of those 
who so desperately needed it. In 
the vernacular of those planning 
the operation, it was known as a 
“shoot to feed” policy, and indeed, 
the United States was not willing to 
commit any forces unless they 
were deployed with the proper 
firepower and backing to crush 
any potential threat. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff realized that this was 
the type of operation that could 
develop into a quagmire—a 
military venture where the 
desperate humanitarian plight of 
the inhabitants would force the 
Americans to remain even if the 
body count of its men in uniform 
soared as many opponents to the 
operation had warned. The 
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Americans, under intense pressure 
from humanitarian groups, wanted 
an international consensus and an 
“Operation Desert Shield/Storm” 
type of international coalition to 
secure the life line of food and 
medical supplies to the starving 
Somali people. The United States 
brought their offer for military 
intervention to the United Nations, 
and the Security Council 
unanimously approved the venture 
and sanctioned the deployment of 
an international army to the Horn 
of Africa. Earlier, the United Nations 
had attempted, although quite 
unsuccessfully, to secure relief 
shipments to Somalia with the 
deployment of 500 Blue Helmets to 
Mogadishu, Pakistani infantrymen 
who were unable—due to being 
outnumbered, outgunned and 
lacking the political support to act 
offensively (even defensively)—to 
little more than keep their own 
rations safe from thieves inside their 
fortified compound at Mogadishu 
International Airport. 


On Wednesday morning, 
December 9, 1992, at 00:40 hours, 
“Operation Restore Hope” was 
underway. Realizing the potential 
for trouble, especially from 


militiamen eager to kill Americans 
and embroil the United States even 
further into this African quagmire, 
the expeditionary force 
commander, General Robert 
Johnson, treated this landing as a 
conventional amphibious 
operation. Despatched to the 
Mogadishu coast were several 
Rigid Raiding Craft ferrying a few 
dozen commandos from the Ist 
Marine Reconnaissance Battalion. 
The recon troopers, wearing 
specialized night-vision goggles, 
desert pattern camouflage utilities, 
and black neoprene Mae West 
buoyancy vests, all hit the shore in 
the fastidious and efficient manner 


Paratroopers from 3 Commando ride shotgun on a supply truck adorned with the "Allahu Akbar" 


the true dangers that the landing 
force was to encounter. Yet as the 
recon troopers politely asked the 
reporters to move away from the 
beach, several AAV-7 AMTRACs 
chugged their way through the surf 
and headed inland, bringing the 
much of the remaining force “in 
country.” At the same time, CH-46 
and CH-53 choppers from the USS 
Tripoli, USS Juneau and USS 
Rushmore carrying more recon 
troopers were racing toward 


Mogadishu airport, ready to secure 
the tarmac for the influx of Marine, 
Army, and French forces personnel 
planned to land in the coming 
days. Under much fanfare, and 


in Arabic. Note Canadian flag hoisted atop vehicle. (Sergeant David Snashall/Canadian Army) 


they had been trained to at their 
home base at Camp Pendleton, 
California; their faces, too, had 
been blackened with a heavy 
coating of camouflage paint. The 
safeties had been removed from 
their M16A2s, and the troopers had 
been issued the green light to use 
terminating force if their lives were 
threatened by hostile forces. Yet 
the only hostile force in Mogadishu 
that cool December night was a 
mini-army of journalists who 
defended the beach-head with 
video-cameras, satellite feeds and 
blinding strobe flashes. The Marine 
landing was, perhaps, the worst 
kept secret in modern military 
history, and lessened, in many of 
the operation’s commander eyes 


several months too late, 
“Operation Restore Hope” was, 
indeed, underway. The Americans 
would later be joined by elements 
of “Operation Oryx,” the French 
military's deployment to Somalia, 
and the two armies entered Somali 
territory side by side in the race 
against the clock to secure the 
food supplies and then secure the 
transportation routes required to 
bring the material to those who 
needed it most. 


“Operation “Restore Hope” was 
a military undertaking unlike any 
ever executed by the U.S. military. 
The men and women of the 
operation, professional soldiers who 
had undergone extensive training 
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saviors, respond to the call of a shooting in a 
murky Mogadishu alleyway. 


and many of whom were “Desert 
Storm” veterans had never 
operated in such a desolate and 
desperate location. Battle- 
hardened veterans from the USMC 
who had seen combat in Panama 
and Desert Storm were not 
prepared to see the devastation 
that starvation had inflicted on an 
entire people. Soldiers are trained 
to kill and perform as ordered, they 
are not trained to witness ten-year- 
old children so close to death that 
their bodies are infested by 
maggots; they are not trained to 


endure the disease and 
malnutrition inflicted on the 
innocent; and, they are not 


prepared to observe the walking 
dead of a famine. Many American 
servicemen and women found 
their deployment to the “STO” 
(Somali Theater of Operations) to 
be an experience they were not 
prepared to endure. 


Although encountering an 
extremely difficult operational 
environment, the multi-national 
effort to save Somali went on 
perfectly. In a three-phased 
strategy to enter the Somali 
heartland, American and French 
forces (flown in from Djibouti) 
secured the capital, Mogadishu, 
and then deployed toward the 
south controlling a zone including 
Mogadishu, Kismayu, and Bardera. 
During the advance and security 


Sitting in the harbour is the San Giorgio , on Italian helicopter carrier, with a newly-landed HH-3 


on the flight deck. The San Giorgio has a compliment of 170 and carries five helicopters. It is one of 
two escort ships for the aircraft carrier Vittorio Veneto. (Barry Beldam) 


operations, engineers and civil 
administrative personnel helped to 
rebuild the collapsed infrastructure 
of Somalia, hoping to make sure 
that this visit to the Horn of Africa 
was a one shot deal, and that the 
Somalis would learn to help and 
heal themselves. The final phase of 
the operation involved occupying 
the remainder of the country, 
including famine stricken Baidoa. 
From the onset, “Operation Restore 
Hope” achieved a portion of its 
objectives: On December 11, 1992, 
General Aidid and Mahdi 
Mohammed signed a peace and 
cease-fire accords, and agreed to 
pull their forces out of the capital; 
their gestures of good-will followed 
several very daunting fire-fights. 


Although “Operation Restore 
Hope” would eventually include 
the military forces from over two 
dozen nations, this was primarily an 
American operation. While most 
images of American forces “in 
country” in Somalia consist of the 
Marines patrolling the streets of 
Mogadishu in their LAV-25s, the 
American effort was a massive 
infusion of men and equipment 
that touched every branch of the 
joint services, and included 
thousands of U.S. Army infantrymen 
from the elite 10th Mountain 
Division (Light Infantry), as well as 
intelligence (G-2), air and naval 
assets. Major forces participating in 


“Operation Restore Hope” 
consisted of the following units: 
UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS: Ist MEF, 7th Regimental 
Combat Team, 1st MEF 2nd 
Brigade, 16th Marine Provisional 
Aircraft Group, Ist Marine 
Reconnaissance Battalion, and 
armored elements equipped with 
M1A1 Main Battle Tanks. Marine 
forces were supported by a mini- 
armada of U.S. Navy support ships 
and the aircraft carrier USS Ranger. 
UNITED STATES ARMY: 
Principal units from the 10th 
Mountain Division (Light Infantry) 
based at Fort Drum, New York. Units 
included, 2/14th Field Artillery 
Battalion; 3/14th Infantry Battalion; 
3/17th Cavalry: 10th Division 
Artillery; 41st Engineer Battalion; 
10th Signals Battalion; 710th Main 
Support Battalion; 3/62nd Air 
Defense Artillery, 10th Aviation 
Brigade; E/25th Aviation Battalion; 
3/25th Assault Helicopter Battalion, 
and the elite 110th Military 
Intelligence Battalion, Other army 
units included special forces 
components to protect airfields 
and key U.S. diplomatic figures 
including personnel from the 5th 
Special Operations Support 
Command, and units from the 
513th Military Intelligence Brigade. 
FRENCH FORCES: Consisting 
of the second largest contingent to 
“Operation Restore Hope” 
(approximately 2,300 men) forces 
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serving in Somalia are: two 
motorized battalions (5th RIAOM- 
Ist Company and 4th Squadron of 
a light tank group; 2 REP-3rd 
Company Legionnaire Parachutists; 
3rd RIMa (3 and 4 companies); 
Legionnaires from 13 DBLE, a 
special forces commando 
detachment from 1st RPIMa, as well 
as air cavalry elements from the 
4éme Division Aéromobile with 
their SA 330 Pumas, and twelve 
Gazelle AT choppers from 6 
RHC. French forces, especially 
those with ler RPIMa and 
Legionnaire paratroopers from 2e 
REP were considered the most 
intimidating—especially since 
many of these commandos carried 
HK-MPS 9mm submachine guns 
fitted with laser sights and 
elongated sound suppressing 
silencers. 

ITALIAN FORCES: 2,490 
soldiers, including: 2,200 
infantrymen and 290 marines; also 
participating in “Operation Restore 
Hope” were elements from the elite 
186th and 187th Airborne 
Regiments and the San Marco 
Battalion. 


Other nations contributing 
forces include Belgian Marines and 
paratroopers from the 11th Co., Ist 
Airborne Battalion; approximately 
1,000 Canadian paratroopers, 
Australian Moroccan special 
forces, Nigerian infantrymen, and 
troops promising to send forces into 
Somalia include Egyptian 
infantrymen and paratroopers, as 
well as soldiers from the United 
Arab Emirates, Greece, Turkey, 
Zimbabwe, Botswana, the 
Netherlands, Tunisia, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Hungary, and even 
Russia. 


In terms of saving lives and 
guaranteeing that the suffering 
that had overcame Somalia 
ended, “Operation Restore Hope” 
was a rousing success, but Restore 
Hope was replaced by a more 
noble and ambitious effort: the 
United Nations’ UNOSOM Il. Six 
months after the first American 
SEALs and Marines landed on the 
coast of Mogadishu, the United 
States mission to Somalia formally 


handed over control of the massive 
military endeavor to United Nations 
command (American forces still 
serving in Somalia soon adopted 
the sky blue beret of the UN). By its 
mandate and international 
cohesion, the United Nations 
mission was supposed to be a stop- 
gap, a “without-incident” presence 
allowing the political powers that 
be to work out Somalia's internal 
strife peacefully. That United 
Nations naiveté lasted nearly a 
month. On May 4, 1993, UNOSOM II 
began. On June 5, 1993, gunmen 
loyal to warlord General 
Mohammed Farah Aidid 
ambushed a force of Pakistani 
infantrymen in a massive assault, In 
the hour-long blood bath, Aidid’s 
gunmen killed twenty-four Pakistani 
soldiers, and wounded another 
fifty-four. UNOSOM II was no longer 
a peace-keeping exercise uniting 
a multitude of military units to save 
a nation, it was now the world 
against the new international 
villain—General Aidid. 


Once Aidid became the target, 
offensive operations in Somalia 
were initiated incorporating mainly 
American and Italian units, as well 
as Pakistani and African elements; 
AC-130 gunships from the Ist 
Special Operations Wing were 
called in for pinpoint aerial strikes 
against suspected Aidid 
headquarters, troop 
concentrations and arms caches, 
Troops from the 10th Mountain 
Division and the Marine Corps 
begin aggressive patrol throughout 
the Mogadishu boundaries and its 
outer-laying areas in search of the 
elusive warlord, but their search 
missions are not successful. Aidid 
remains on the run, even though 
the United Nations issues a formal 
warrant for his arrest. For one 
month U.S. forces lead the UN effort 
to hunt down the Somali warlord, 
including one very controversial 
raid on July 12, 1993, when an 
estimated fifty Somalis were killed in 
a bloody battle. This time it would 
be Aidid who would assume the 
offensive. 


American resolve for the 
Somalia mission was waning— 


especially as attacks by Aidid 
supporters against UN units 
intensified. The promise of a heavy 
death toll frightened many in the 
White House, Capital Hill and the 
Pentagon. They feared an African 
quagmire and an inescapable 
foreign political and military 
blunder. General Aidid reinforced 
those fears when he ordered 
attacks against U.S. forces, On 
August 8, 1993, four American 
servicemen were killed when their 
all-terrain vehicle was ripped to 
shreds by a remotely-controlled 
booby-trap land mine near 


Mogadishu. It was clear to 
Washington that for UNOSOM to 
work, General Aidid needed to be 
removed from the scene—either 
jailed for his actions or killed for his 
sins. The call went out to Fort 
Benning, Georgia. It was the 
Rangers—and others—to the 
rescue. 


On August 12, 1993, 
approximately 400 Rangers from 
the 3rd Battalion, 75th Ranger 
Regiment, were deployed to 
Somalia along with Delta Force 
personnel—their mission was the 
capture of Somali warlord 
Mohammed Farah Aidid; they 
joined units from the 5th Special 
Forces Group (Airborne) out of Fort 
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Two Australian infantrymen line up a group of 


Campbell, Kentucky, the SF group 
responsible for the Middle East and 
the Horn of Africa, who were 
already in country. It has been 
suggested by some that the 
Rangers deployment to Somalia 
was pure consolation for them not 
being invited to participate in the 
otherwise all inclusive Operation 
Desert Storm. The Rangers could 
have operated behind enemy lines 
in Iraq in search of mobile SCUD 
launchers. Recent reports, 
however, indicate that General 
Schwarzkopf wanted nothing to do 
with the Rangers in particular, and 
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f weapons, and key 
officers from warlord Aidid's militia. Note bush hats worn, and unique Australian jungle pattern 
camouflage fatigues. (Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 


special forces in general, as he 
feared their dramatic and 
spectacular exploits would steal his 
media thunder. Somalia, however, 
would prove to be a very difficult 
deployment for the Rangers - and 
one without the victorious fanfare 
of Desert Storm. A series of 
botched raids, and one fatal 
daytime heliborne assault resulted 
in over a dozen Ranger dead, and 
many wounded. The Rangers 
recently returned to Fort Benning 
cognizant of the difficult 
assignment they were given, and 
angry that many of their brothers in 
arms had fallen in a mission that so 
few back at home understood and 
supported. 

The Ranger mission to Somalia 
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passes by. (United Nations Photo/M. Grant) 


started off with great hope and 
fanfare. The photos of these 
Hooah! (the traditional Ranger war 
cry) light infantrymen in their new 
pattern desert camouflage 
fatigues was inspiring; reports that 
elements of the Ist Special 
Operations Force Detachment— 
Delta, better known by their 
Hollywood name of Delta Force, 
had also landed with the Rangers 
in Mogadishu heightened 
speculation that General Aidid was 
targeted for covert action. But 
hope and fanfare soon turned into 
embarrassment and failure. The 
Rangers launched a few daring 
night-time raids against suspected 
Aidid hang-outs in the Somali 
capital, but they instead attacked 
Red Cross facilities, and the homes 
of innocent civilians. On September 
25, 1993, three Rangers were killed 
when their Blackhawk chopper was 
downed by a Somali firing an RPG 
from a rooftop. Clearly, after nearly 
six weeks of hit-and-miss raids that 
failed to locate and target General 
Aidid, the Rangers’ mission 
appeared to be a failed exercise in 
special forces deployment. 


Another elite unit of the United 
States Army Special Operations 
Command (USASOC) deployed to 
Somalia was the unit responsible for 
providing an aerial taxi ride for 
special forces was the ultra- 


Belgian recce paratroopers stop their jeep for a brief rest as a donkey-drawn carriage slowly 
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secretive 160th Special Operations 
Aviation Regiment based at Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky. Called the 
“Night Stalkers” as a result of their 
night-time flying skills, the 160th 
SOAR is a unit that recruits the best 
aviators in the entire army for their 
fleet of specially modified 
helicopters and gunships 
considered to be the most 
advanced choppers in the world. 
The 160th SOAR is a small and 
secretive force; most of their 
operations are “black,” or 
classified, and their deployments 
around the world, flying in Delta 
operators, anti-terrorist rescuers 
from SEAL Team SIX, or Special 
Forces personnel are never 
released to the public. Recent 
reports claim that the 160th SOAR 
was active during the Gulf War 
flying in a wide variety of sorties, 
including support missions with the 
British SAS and SBS. 


One known 160th SOAR 
deployment was Somalia, but it 
would end tragically. On October 
3, 1993, a combined force of 
approximately sixty Rangers and 
Delta operators was flown to the 
Olympic Hotel in downtown 
Mogadishu by MH-60 Pave Hawk 
choppers of the 160th in a 
desperate last bid attempt to seize 
warlord Aidid; several previous 
night-time assaults had failed in 
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bringing in the elusive target. 
Midday operations was not what 
the Night Stalkers were all about, 
but orders were orders. Once the 
Rangers and Delta operators fast 
roped down the choppers, they 
swiftly entered the hotel, seized 
twenty top Aidid lieutenants, but 
Somali gunners on the roof fired 
RPG anti-tank rockets at the 
hovering Pave Hawks, and three 
were shot down. A four-hour fire- 
fight erupted around the hotel, 
wounded and surrounded Rangers 
attempted to set up a defensive 
perimeter while trying, in vain, to 
save the lives of the 160th aviators 
spread out amid the wreckage; 
graduates of survival school, 160th 
aviators are also expert shots with 
their trademark German Heckler 
and Koch MP5 9mm submachine 
guns. Chief Warrant Officer 
Michael Durant,” severely 
wounded and captured by Somali 
gunmen, was an aviator with the 
Night Stalkers. Two of his comrades 
in the unit, C.W.O. Clifton Wolcott 
and C.W.O. Donovon Briley were 
killed in the debacle; their bodies 
were tied up and dragged through 
the streets of Mogadishu is a 
ghoulish display. For the next 
twelve hours, elements of the 
3/75th Rangers were pinned down 
by barrages of incessant Somali 
automatic fire. It was a classic case 
of hundreds of heavily armed men 
with generous supplies of 
ammunition firing in an endless 
and undisciplined close-quarter 
barrage. All the Rangers could do 
was to hunker down and wait to be 
relieved. They found shelter in a 
small, though reinforced structure 
and waited the melee out. Before 
the firing ended, fifteen Rangers, 
160th SOAR aviators and Delta 
operators were dead, and seventy- 
eight wounded. It was the most 
crushing blow to the United States 
special operations Community 
since Desert One. ` 


Rangers from the battalion’s 
headquarters company attempted 
to mount a HUMVEE cavalry 
charge, along with elements from 
the 10th Mountain Division, but the 
fire was so intense it was obvious to 
all that heavy armor was needed. 


The nightmare ended by nightfall 
when Pakistani M48 tanks and 
Malaysian armored cars were 
summoned. The battle of October 
3 will go down in American history 
as a classic example of elite units 
deployed incorrectly in a battle 
they should never have fought. 
Firstly, the Night Stalkers are just 
that, night time warriors, expert at 
reaching their targets in pitch 
darkness when enemy defenses 
are incapable of identifying them. 
Intelligence was poor concerning 
the number of heavily armed 
Somalis in the area, and it was 
unwise to deploy Rangers and 
Delta operators in a battle where 
they were exposed, vulnerable, 
and hopelessly outgunned. Finally, 
although the Rangers are perhaps 
the finest light infantrymen in the 
world, their raiding skills cannot 
compensate for the lack of armor. 


At the time of this book going to 
press, November 1993, the 
following international disposition of 
forces existed in Somalia: 


MOGADISHU SECTOR: Troops 
from Australia, Bangladesh, Egypt, 
India, Kuwait, Malaysia, Morocco, 
New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Romania, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Turkey, Tunisia, and the United Arab 
Emirates. U.S. forces in the 
Mogadishu sector include: 1,000 
soldiers from the 1st Battalion, 64th 
Armor, 24th Mechanized Infantry 
Division (based at Fort Stewart, 
Georgia), with eighteen M-1A1 
Abrams tanks, forty-four M-2 
Bradley Fighting Vehicles, and 
engineer and support personnel. 
Also stationed in the Somali capital, 
are over 700 soldiers from the 2d 
Battalion, 2d Brigade, 10th 
Mountain Division (Light Infantry), 
and nearly 2,000 Marines from the 
22d MEU from Camp Lejeune, 
North Carolina. Stationed off-shore 
are the USS Abraham Lincoln, an 
aircraft carrier out of California with 
approximately 6,100 sailors and 60 
warplanes; the New Orleans 
Amphibious Group, with the 13th 
MEU, including 1,800 Marines from 
Camp Pendleton, California, and 
an additional 2,000 naval 
personnel. Providing aerial fire- 


suppression and support missions 
are two AC-130 gunships from the 
16th Special Operations Squadron 
from Hurlburt Field, Florida. ALL 
American forces are scheduled to 
be pulled out of Somalia by March 
31, 1994. 

GAILALASSI-BELET SECTOR: 
Italian, German, Korean and 
Nigerian forces. 

BAIDOA SECTOR: Botswani, 
French, Greek, Irish, Moroccan and 
Zimbabwean forces. 

KISMAYU SECTOR: Belgian 
paratroopers. 


Eventually, the American and 
coalition forces currently serving in 
Somalia as the backbone of the 
United Nations effort will be 
removed altogether, and perhaps 
a much smaller force of “blue 
helmets” will take their place as a 
buffer between tribal hatred, 
greed and the self-starvation of a 
nation. H the New World Order has 
taught the international community 
anything, it is that there are many 
nations on the globe who require 
massive international intervention in 
order to be saved from itself. 
Operation Restore Hope and 
UNOSOM were noble and kind 
efforts that, with the blood of the 
many men who might never have 
heard of Somalia before Restore 
Hope, helped the Somalis save 
themselves from one another. 
Operation Restore Hope and the 
UNOSOM commands were early 


examples of how the international 
community, motivated by concern 
and the very basic emotion of 
wanting to help out, coordinated 
and committed their nations best 
to a far off and distant land. 


The editor wishes to thank Major 
J.R. Vallance-Whitacre at the New 
York Office of Army Public Affairs; 
Staff-Sergeant T. Ruggles, USMC 
Public Affairs in New York; Staff- 
Sergeant R.D. Murphy, Public Affairs 
Office 10th Mountain Division (Light 
Infantry); Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGraw and Staff-Sergeant K. 
Butler at the USASOC Public Affairs 
Office; Sandra Henry, AFSOC Public 
Affairs; Lieutenant Andrew Pope, 
Public Relations, Canadian 
Defense Dept.; Colonel Mueller, 
Military Attaché’s Office, German 
Embassy, Washington; Brigadier- 
General De Smet, Military Attaché, 
Belgian Embassy, Washington DC: 
Amanda Forman, Public Affairs 
Office, Australian Department of 
Defense; and the staffs of the 
defense attaché offices of Italy, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Korea, Turkey, 
and France. 

Samuel M. Katz 


* Back in Fort Campbell, the released and 
recuperating C WO. Durant was eager to return 
to his cockpit and the unit. The fly by the seat of 
the pants flying skills is a trademark of these elite 
aviators, and is supported by a religiously stated 
acronym all 160th pilots repeat to themselves, 
“NSNQ!” “Night Stalkers Never Quit.” All Night 
Stalkers were eager to be pulled out of Somalia, 
however. 


During a parade at UNOSOM HQ Mogadishu, representatives from all the national contingents 
participating in " Operation Restore Hope" stand at attention for the top brass. The American soldiers 
are from the 10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry), and the sergeant at arms is from the PAKBAT, 
the Pakistani Battalion. 
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Operation Provide Relief 
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U.S. Army Special Forces personnel supervise the unloading of a 
HUMVEE out of the belly of a C-141. Special Forces provides security for 
landing strips during Operation Provide Relief, and encountered an 
extremely precarious security situation in protecting the aircraft on the 


ground. Note recent DPU camouflage worn. (USAF) 


Somali tribesman provide security for a remote airstrip near Baidoa 
used by aerial elements participating in “Operation Provide Relief.” 


Captain Brent “Hollywood” Johnson, a pilot from the 117th ANG Air Refueling Wing, Forbes Fiel 


d Topeka Kansas checks instruments of his KC-135 
from New Jersey ANG at the sprawling USAF AFB at Moron, Spain, en route to Somalia during the days preceding “Operation Restore Hope.” (USAF 
Photo by SrA Janel Schroeder) 
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The Opposition to the Mission of Mercy 


This is a view of the Green Line 
which separates the territories of the 
Somali warlords General Aidid and Ali 
Mahdi. This road bisected Mogadishu 
from south to north, and was a regular 
free-fire zone between the two 
factions. Note the war-torn 
appearance of the buildings lining the 
street. (Barry Beldam) 


Before it ceased to exist, the 
Somali Aeronautical Corps (SAC) 
contained a mixture of aircraft from 
several different countries. Here a 
MIG-19 Farmer is shown lying derelict 
at the Mogadishu airfield. Note how it 
has suffered from the ravages of time. 
The AF EOD markings indicate that it 
has been rendered safe by the 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal crew. 
(Barry Beldam) 


Among the seven MIG-21s 
received from the USSR was this MIG- 
21U Mongol twin-seat trainer, a variant 
of the MIG-21 Fishbed. A border war 
with Ethiopia caused the SAC to lose 
all but a handful of the Russian- 
supplied MIGs. This one survived only 
to waste away in an aeronautic junk 
yard. (Barry Beldam) 


This winged cheetah nose art is painted on an MIG-17 
Fresco A fighter. While such flashy decoration is usually 
reserved for fighter aircraft, this same design was also 
discovered on Antonov An-24V and Alenia G.222 transport 
planes. (Barry Beldam) 


Beginning in 1963, the former 
Soviet Union supplied Somalia with a 
variety of fighters, trainers, bombers, 
helicopters, transport planes and 
missiles. Here lies the remains of just 
one of those aircraft—a MIG-15UTI 
Midget two seat aircraft—which was 
pressed into service as a trainer even 
after the introduction of much more 
advanced aircraft. This MIG has 
definitely seen better days. (Barry 
Beldam) 


At the Mogadishu airfield is a 
dump where the skeletal remnants of 
discarded aircraft that at one time were 
part of the Somali Aeronautical Corps 
waste away. Most of the aircraft parts 
in this row belonged to An-2 Colt 
communication biplanes. The remains 
of a Harvard are also in the pile. (Barry 
Beldam) 


OS Contingent 


With the shoreline at Mogadishu secure (and covered by a hundred or 
so journalists), USMC CH-46 choppers from the USS Tripoli ferry additional 
troopers from the 1st Reconnaissance Battalion to seize the city’s harbor. 
(USMC) 


| | C-141 Starlifter moves in to be refueled by the KC- 
| : 135 of the 157th Air Refueling Wing (ARG), New 
[x Hampshire ANG over Moron, Spain. The KC-135 
: Wa refuels aircraft in bound to Somalia in support of 
“Operation Restore Hope.” (USAF Photo by SrA Janel 
Schroeder) 


A U.S. Marine Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAV) 
from the 15th Marine Expeditionary Unit comes ashore 
near the airport at Mogadishu, Somalia. The Camp 
Pendleton, California Marines, deployed with the USS 
Juneau LPD-10 are part of Joint Task Force Somalia 
conducting “Operation Restore Hope” in Somalia. Note 
AAV equipped with specially designed Israeli Blazer 
armor now placed around the vehicle. 
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near the airport at Mogadishu, Somalia, and confer their next move. A Marine CH-53 Sea Stallion helicopter lands in the background to unload additional 


personnel. 


Marine Corps beach masters 
supervise the unloading of men and 
material from the front of the LCAC-22. 
The photograph shows to advantage 
the cargo area of the Marine Corps 
LCAC. 
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A Navy Landing Craft Air Cushion 
(LCAC-22) hits the beach as U.S. 
forces deploy across the besieged 
country of Somalia during “Operation 
Restore Hope.” 
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Heavy trucks from the 1st MEF ferry personnel off the ships toward 
central Mogadishu, and the very essence of this journey to bring relief and 
hope to the people of Somalia. (USMC) 
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Support Squadron 11 at Landing Zone Buzzard at the Mogadishu, Somalia airport. 
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A C-141 in its European theater camouflage scheme ferries a cargo- 


Marine PFC Anthony Mejia of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, stands guard 
behind a bunker of sandbags at the 
main gate of the former American 
Embassy in the capital city of 
Mogadishu, Somalia. The former 
Embassy Compound has become the 
headquarters for Joint Task Force 
Somalia. Note field radio hooked up to 
sandbags, and note M249 5.56mm 
SAW prepared in a firing position with 
a 200-round belt of ammunition at the 
ready. 


A large force of mechanized vehicles, including LAV-25s, provide 


hold load of U.S. Marines and Army into Mogadishu, Somalia, during the protection and security to the Marines just landing at Mogadishu 


first weeks of “Operation Restore Hope.” International Airport. 
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USAF personnel unload the personal gear of Marine Corps personnel arriving in Mogadishu from the cargo hold of a C-141. 
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U.S. Marines and Army personnel, flown in from Camp Pendleton, California, arrive in Somalia courtesy of a Military Airlift Command C-141 to provide 
the muscle and security to “Operation Restore Hope.” 
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Stoic portrait of a U.S. Marine, wearing his DPUs, keeping 
a crowd of Somali spectators back away from the flightline as 
more troops arrive at Mogadishu Airport. 


Two U.S. Marine officers discuss 
their strategy for entering General 
Aidid’s weapons cantonment area 
while their radio operator listens to his 
hand-set for the go-ahead. 


A Marine rifleman observes an odd assortment of 
weaponry seized from local tribesman at the entrance to 
Mogadishu. The obvious fact that so many weapons were in 
the hands of so many volatile individuals made the Marines’ 
task so dangerous and a harbinger of worse to come. (USMC) 


ENS Kirk Morford, officer in charge of EOD Det 7 deployed aboard Navy and Marine EOD technicians survey the desert outside 
USS Tripoli LPH-10, examines a mortar round being removed from a Mogadishu for a safe site at which to destroy captured ordnance. Note 
weapons cache in Mogadishu in early January 1993. Beretta M-9s carried in forward slung holsters. 


Supported by a platoon of riflemen and a LAV-25 with its all-powerful 25mm main armament chain gun, Marines fan out in the squalid streets of 
Mogadishu on patrol. (USMC) 
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Answering the calls that several vehicles with 12.7mm DShKs mounted on the back were seen roaming a battle-scared neighborhood, a LAV-25 and 
jeep fitted with a TOW launcher answer the call. (USMC) 


Marines come in contact with Somalis at a sentry point in 
Mogadishu, at the height of a serious food riot that involved the 
use of sniper fire and automatic fire—some of which was 
directed toward Marine and French Legionnaire positions. 


Marine riflemen, their stars and stripes patches offering 
little security in the face of an angry mob, await reinforcements 
during a food riot. 


U.S. airmen flew round the clock 
missions in support of “Operation 
Restore Hope,” as illustrated in this 
dusk flight of a C-130 near Bardera. 


With a remote air strip near Baidoa under the protection of the United 
States Marine Corps, a C-130 Hercules unloads some of the desperately 
needed supplies to awaiting relief trucks. (USAF) 


Airman First Class John Greer, 
437th Aerial Port Squadron, cargo 
specialist, Charleston AFB, South 
Carolina, loads relief supplies onto a C- 
130 aircraft at Moi International Airport, 
Mombassa, Kenya, en route toward 
Baidoa. (USAF) 


Ground crew personnel guides a 
relief mission aircraft along the taxiway 
in support of “Operation Restore Hope” 
in southern Somalia. (USAF) 
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Tractors and construction equipment belonging to Navy Seabee units enhance the capabilities of the pT. port with ships of the fleet TEEN in‏ 
the background.‏ 


A U.S. Navy landing craft ferries in additional supplies and vehicles to the port of Erem 
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A naval crew unload a HUMVEE, still in its European 
camouflage scheme, off of a landing craft at Mogadishu harbor. 
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Men of the aircraft carrier USS Ranger, off the coast of Somalia, proudly spell out why they are there: to Restore Hope for the Somali people. The USS 


Ranger, part of the enabling force in Somalia, spells out the message they bring to the Somali people. The USS Ranger continues operating off the coast of 
Mogadishu in support of “Operation Restore Hope,” as do its aircraft such as the F-14 and A-6. 


U.S. Marines patrol the streets around the Mogadishu 
Airport in a five-ton vehicle, supporting “Operation Restore 
Hope.” Alice-packs are stowed on the side to make the interior 
roomier, as well as provide limited protection against potential 
small arms fire. 


A Marine rifleman, serving as a 
public relations officer, hands out 
leaflets on the streets of Mogadishu. 


Somali nationals line up for food distribution at a “Operation Restore 
Hope” feeding center near Baidoa, as a Marine corpsman makes a few 
new friends. 


A soldier holds a child as he waits for the child to be examined by U.S. 


Navy doctors conducting a medical civic action program in the Somali The arrival of a Marine HUMVEE and several “medevac trucks” sparks 
capital city of Mogadishu. Note globe and anchor stencil on the Marine’s the curiosity of a small mob of Mogadishu residents, prompting the Marines 
“Fritz” infantry ballistic helmet. to call in for back-up. 
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The most ill of the Somali people were infirmed in make- 
shift hospital wards set up by Marine, Army and Navy medial 
teams as “Operation Restore Hope” brought life-sustaining 
food and medical supplies to the ravaged nation. 


Riflemen from a Marine infantry platoon fan out to search 
for illegal weapons during a weapons sweep on the streets of 
Mogadishu. Note grenadier carrying M16/M203 40mm grenade 
launcher, and squad support gunner carrying M249 5.56mm 
SAW. 


A Marine rifleman, carefully cradling his M16A2, orders 
several Somali traders to unload their cart in fear that they are 
carrying concealed weapons. Note extremely menacing 
machete carried on utility belt. 


See, An M249 SAW gunner, armed with a box of 200 rounds of 

5.56mm ammunition, nervously enters the market in central 
خرن‎ Mogadishu, on patrol against armed gangs and forces loyal to 
E? General Aidid who have yet to surrender their automatic 


E 
weapons. 


Marines fan out to search for illegal weapons during a 
weapons sweep on the streets of Mogadishu, as a comrade 
rides shotgun form a firing perch in a five-ton truck. 


A U.S. Marine loads a truck with munitions seized in a raid 
on Mogadishu’s Bakara Market. The raid, dubbed “Operation 
Nutcracker”, swept the large market in Somalia’s capital for 
arms and munitions of all sorts. One large cache yielded 
enough to fill a 2.5-ton truck. 


A U.S. Marine examines munitions found in a large arms 
and munitions cache seized in Mogadishu, Somalia’s Bakara 
Market. Marines and the Army conducted a sweep, dubbed 
“Operation Nutcracker”, through the crowded market 
confiscating weapons of all vintages and makes. 
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Among the many indigenous weapon systems captured by 
coalition forces in “Operation Restore Hope” were these pick- 
up trucks mounted with 106mm recoilless rifles and twin 7 
guns. 


Members of the high brass discuss the problems and difficulties of Marine forces operating “in country” during “Operation Restore Hope.” 
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A Marine officer acts as liaison with other forces operating in the area 
as he confers with a Nigerian NCO deploying a commandeered motor bike. 


A Nigerian sergeant attached to the United Nations force deployed to 
Somalia for “Operation Restore Hope” watches on as a United States 
Marine communications specialist utilizes state-of-the-art, high-tech 
communications equipment to communicate with distant headquarters. 
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An AH-1W Cobra helicopter gunship fires two 2.75-inch FFARs 
(Folding Fin Aerial Rockets) at the weapons cantonment area held by 
Somali Warlord General Aidid. 


A Marine officer despatches a communiqué over secure lines using a 
computerized hook-up to a satellite communication device at Mogadishu 
International Airport. Many Somalis were fascinated by the high-tech 
approach of the U.S. military to their primitive land.. 
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A Marine machine gunner ina 
HUMVEE aims his M-60 machine gun 
at a fortified position held by forces 
loyal to Somali Warlord General Aidid. 


A U.S. Marine Amphibious Assault 
Vehicle (AAV) stands ready outside the 
compound of Somali Warlord General 
Aidid as the early morning raid for 
weapons Starts. The Marines, from 
Task Force Mogadishu, seized the 
area in the northern part of the capital 
city after several skirmishes. 


A Marine machine gunner aims 
his M-60 machine gun at a heavily 
fortified position held by the men 
belonging to General Aidid’s ragtag 
militia. 
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A U.S. Marine fire team stops to plan their next move through the building as they 
evident. 


assault General Aidid’ 
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One of the buildings on General Aidid’s compound where a sniper 
fired at the Marines. Helicopters and ground forces returned fire resulting in 
heavy damage. 


Capt. Timothy L. Armel, a USAF air liaison officer 
assigned to Detachment 6, 18th Air Support Group with the 
10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry) coordinates close air 
support for U.S. infantrymen from Fort Drum, New York, and 
Canadian forces during their seizure of Belet Uen airfield. 
Although both the 10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry) and 
the Canadian paratroopers are cold-weather fighting forces and 
out of their elements in the desert wasteland of Somalia, both 
forces operated exceptionally during “Operation Restore 
Hope.” 
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As a UH-60 Blackhawk flies overhead, SSgt David Potter, 2nd Brigade, 10th Mountain Division, assumes firing position with his M-60 machine gun 
after his brigade and Canadian paratroopers seized the airfield at Belet Uen, Somalia, during the joint U.S./Canadian operation. 


Private First Class Chris Boone, 2nd Brigade, 10th Mountain Division stands perimeter guard at the Somali village of Belet Uen as children look on. 
Note subdued crossed sword (Roman numeral X) patch worn by 10th Division troopers, as well as M249 SAW carried. 
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Soldiers from 2nd Brigade, 10th Mountain Division mount up at Baledogle on U. 
area of great unrest. 


A flight of UH-60 Blackhawks 
belonging to 3/25 10th Mountain 
Division race toward Merca in an 
offensive patrol in the hopes of 
capturing tribal groups loyal to General 
Aidid from escaping into Ethiopia with 
their armaments. 
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S. Army UH-60 Blackhawk helicopters for an air assault into Merca, an 


A U.S. Army UH-60 Blackhawk 
helicopter lands at the Belet Uen 
airstrip, dropping off soldiers from 2nd 
Brigade, 10th Mountain Division, Fort 
Drum, N.Y., to seize the airstrip as part 
of a joint U.S. and Canadian assault 
during “Operation Restore Hope.” 
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courtesy of an AAV Amtrac. The photograph shows to advantage the Blazer armor plates applied to the AAV’s sides. 


Bedecked with packs, and BDU 
rucksacks, a U.S. Marine Corps LAV- 
25 from the 1st MEF provides 
perimeter defense at Mogadishu 
International Airport. Note C-141 in 
background. 


U.S. Marines conduct a building-to-building sweep of the area seized 
in an early morning raid on Somali Warlord General Aidid’s weapons 
cantonment. As the 6:00 am deadline to surrender the area was ignored, 
U.S. Marines from Task Force Mogadishu surrounded and then seized the 
cantonment in the northern part of the capital city of Somalia. 


A close-up view of a USMC UH- 
1N Twin Huey and its crew on LZ Jay 
Bird. The quick reaction force sent to 
Mogadishu consisted of ground 
elements covered by AH-1 Cobras and 
UH-1N Hueys. The helicopter 
elements of the force worked 
constantly during February 1993. Note 
the desert pattern camouflage covers 
on the flight helmets. (Barry Beldam) 


A U.S. Marine HUMVEE proves that it is the master of the streets 
during a patrol on the few paved ways in Mogadishu. Note loudspeaker 
blaring repetitive warnings to the civilians to surrender any arms they might 
be holding. 
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U.S. Marines, anxious over the sound of gunfire crackling in the not A U.S. Marine .50 caliber gunner, standing upright in the perch of his 
too distant area, deploy for battle. Note vest worn by grenadier carrying the truck, aims his heavy caliber gun toward the rooftops of Mogadishu, hoping 
M16/M203 40mm grenades. to deter any snipers from taking aim at his men. 
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Using their truck as a vantage 
point, U.S. Marines stay on the alert for 
snipers as they surround the weapons 
cantonment area of Somali Warlord 
General Aidid. Aidid’s compound was 
seized by the Marines in an early 
morning raid. Here, Marines examine a 
quad-barrel 14.5mm heavy machine 


gun. 
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This abandoned MIG-21 Fishbed “224” looks in remarkably good 
condition. One would almost think it could still fly (until you take a closer 
look at the interior). This aircraft is one of seven MIG-21s that the former 
Soviet Union delivered to the SAC in July 1974. (Barry Beldam) 
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Soldiers from 2nd Brigade, 3/14, 
10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry), 
man their M-60 machine gun as a U.S. 
Army UH-60 Blackhawk helicopter 
lands to bring in more troops at Belet 
Uen airstrip. 


When peace was restored following the war with Ethiopia, Somalia 
turned to Italy and China to replace the aircraft it lost in the fighting. China 
provided Somalia with a MIG-19 Farmer copy called the Shenyang F-6. 
Wearing the typical Somali camouflage scheme of yellow, green and brown 
with sky blue undersides, this battered Shenyang F-6 sits unused at the 
Mogadishu airfield. (Barry Beldam) 


Stoic portrait of a Canadian paratrooper, 3 Commando, trudging his 
heavy gear arriving at Mogadishu from Belet Uen. He is armed with a 
M16A2 5.56mm assault rifle (note plastic magazine); carries canvas 
pouches for his M16, as well as a M72 LAW rocket. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army) 
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One of the newer Canadian APCs - a “Bison”, seen here as it 
responds to reports of gunfire from a troubled area in support of Americans 
from the 10th Mountain Division. (Sergeant David Snashall/Canadian 
Army) 


A Canadian 3 Commando, Airborne Regt., radioman listens in on 
chatter from HQ, as he walks the point during a patrol in Belet Uen. His 
weapon is the M16A2, note flag attached to radio antenna. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army)) 
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Canadian paratroopers confer with USMC General Hoar during a visit 
to coalition units serving in UNISOM II. Note two patterns of U.S. desert 
pattern camouflage shown to advantage in this photograph, as well as 
close up view of Canadian olive combat fatigues. Note Canadian 
paratrooper wearing individual load bearing vest (the same type worn by 
U.S. special forces and the 10 Mountain Division) in addition to his canvas 
pouches. (Courtesy: Canadian Army) 


This Italian Augusta A129 Mangusta (Mongoose) is undergoing a good check-up of its powerplant. It seemed these helicopters were always being fine 
tuned or repaired in some way. The weapons they carried, like these anti-tank missiles, were always armed, though. (Barry Beldam) 
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An Italian infantryman from the San Marco Brigade observes the relief An Italian infantryman makes a new friend on the streets of 
) me aa feeding center on the outskirts of Mogadishu. Note green plume Mogadishu. Note BM 59 GL 7.62mm assault rifle carried by trooper, as 
fastened to Tecno Fibre TFH-A-2000 Fritz-style infantry ballistic helmet. His well as indigenous Italian Kevlar body armor. (Courtesy: Italian Defense 
weapon is the BM 59 GL 7.62mm assault rifle. (Courtesy: Italian Defense Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 
Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 
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Excellent close-up view of the Australian jungle 
camouflage pattern, as seen on the fatigues of these two 
infantrymen, as well as on their bush hats. (United Nations 
Photo/M. Grant) 
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A nervous Australian trooper stares at the throng of Somalis looking An Australian rifleman covers a local food truck with his F88 5.56mm 
for relief at a food distribution center, with his finger gingerly cradling his assault rifle as comrades search the truck for weapons or ammunition. 
5.56mm M249/Minimi light machine gun. (Courtesy: Australian Department Note rear back pouches carried by infantryman (right). (Courtesy: 
of Defence) Australian Department of Defence) 
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A force of Belgian paratroops from 
the 1st Airborne Battalion land on the 
shore at Kismayu, courtesy of a U.S. 
Navy LCAC hovercraft. (Courtesy: 
Belgian Embassy/Defense Attaché’s 
Office) 


At a forward landing area near the 
Kismayu shore, a Belgian paratroop 
armed with an FN M249/Minimi 
5.56mm light machine gun keeps an 
eye out for any potential problems. 
Photograph shows the 1st Airborne 
Battalion’s beret badge to advantage. 
(Courtesy: Belgian Embassy/Defense 
Attaché’s Office) 


Securing the airstrip at Kismayu is 
a Belgian 1st Airborne Battalion’s 
Scimitar Reconnaissance Vehicle 
(Known in the Belgian military as the 
“CURT’); its main armament is a 30mm 
RARDEN cannon. The lightly armed 
reconnaissance tank is painted white 
for its “peace-keeping/United Nations" 
role.(Courtesy: Belgian Embassy/ 
Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Excellent photograph of a Belgian 
reconnaissance vehicle in service with 
the 1st Airborne Battalion. Note desert 
boots worn by Belgian paratroopers, 
and FN MAG 7.62mm light machine 
gun mounted on passenger side of 
vehicle. (United Nations Photo/M. 
Grant) 


An odd sight in a New World 
Order: German infantry forces patrol 
Mogadishu with a UN vehicle while 
drinking Israeli mineral water. The 
Germans, allowed to operate abroad 
for this first time since the end of the 
Second World War, provided a 
sizeable contingent at UNOSOM II. 
The soldiers pictured here wear sage 
green fatigues, indigenous camouflage 
pattern Keviar vests, and Kevlar “Fritz” 
helmets. The vehicle is the 
Transportpanzer 1 (Fuchs) APC. 
(Courtesy: German Ministry of 
Defense) 
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With the German flag proudly displayed, an armored patrol slowly slinks its way through the Somali countryside. The lead vehicle is a Wiesel 
Airportable Armored Vehicle armed with a 20mm cannon (known as the Mk 20A1), and it is followed by a Leopard variant recovery vehicle. (Courtesy: 
German Ministry of Defense) 


A German crewmember scans the countryside for potential danger 
while remaining on alert by his MG34 7.62mm light machine gun. 
(Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) TURKBAT/UNOSOM sitting inside their APC. They wear indigenously- 

OE: Kä produced BDU camouflage fatigues, flak vests, and carry the Heckler and 
Koch G3 A3 7.62mm assault rifle. (United Nations Photo/M. Grant) 


Excellent photograph of a squad of Turkish infantrymen from 


In the days preceding the deaths of twenty four Pakistani peace- 
keepers in Mogadishu, a Pakistani Battalion officer interrogates a suspect 
after a few lone shots were fired at a United Nations vehicle. (Courtesy: 
Pakistani Embassy/Office of the Military Attaché) 


Their kitbags, web gear and 
weapons prepared for a cargo hold, 
U.S. Marine and USAF personnel 
observe as their aircraft is readied for 
the long journey back to the states. By 
the summer of 1993, most of the 
American forces are hoped to have 
been replaced by United Nations 
forces from over two dozen nations. 
Note new pattern DPUs worn by 
virtually all the soldiers featured here. 
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More than anxious to return home, 
troops from Dyess AFB, Texas, wait to 
board a Northwest Airlines Boeing 747 
for the fifteen hour trip home. (Combat 
Camera Photo) 


Operators from the 5th Special Force Group (Airborne) and the 160th 
SOAR (identifiable by the USASOC patch) board transport aircraft in the 
United States for their fifteen hour flight to Mogadishu, August 1993. 
(Courtesy: USASOC PA) 


Canadian Contingent 


The troop ship HMCS Preserver and the USS Tripoli share a spot in the Indian Ocean off the port of Mogadishu. The Canadian deployment to 
“Operation Restore Hope” was one of the largest of the international contingents to the rescue mission to Somalia. (Sergeant David Snashall/Canadian 


Sailors from the HMCS Preserver make a brief reconnaissance patrol Wearing their typical blue fatigues of the Canadian Navy, two Sea 
through the port of Mogadishu before signaling in the arrival of the larger King crewmen perform an emergency maintenance stop-nervously 
craft. The Rigid Raiding craft used by these sailors is a standard in the clutching their M16A2 5.56mm assault rifles. (Sergeant David 
Canadian Navy. (Sergeant David Snashall/Canadian Army) Snashall/Canadian Army) 
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A Canadian Sea King helicopter 
delivers a slung load of cargo which it 
has carried inland from the sea. The 
Sea King is stationed on the 5 
Preserver, one of the vessels that 
supported the Canadian ground troops 
in Somalia. The aircraft is well marked 
with Canadian national emblem, but 
they are all subdued. (Barry Beldam) 


Canadian paratroopers from the 
Airborne Regiment walk off C-130 
transport at Mogadishu following the 
brief flight from Belet Uen. They wear 
olive weather fatigues, desert boots 
and carry the M16A2 5.56mm assault 
rifle. (Sergeant David Snashall/ 
Canadian Army) 


With its landing gear lowered, this Canadian C-130 
Hercules makes its final approach prior to landing at the 
Mogadishu airfield. Canada contributed two of these aircraft 
from its 435 Squadron for use in relief flights and re-supply 
missions. These C-130s made two flights daily from Nairobi to 
Belet Uen and Mogadishu.(Barry Beldam) 


A U.S. Army 10th Mountain 
Division (Light Infantry) medevac UH- 
60 hovers above the forward Canadian 
encampment at Belet Uen - both 
contingents, the Canadian paratroops 
and the 10th Mountain Division are 
based in close proximity to one 
another and served side by side as 
one in Somalia. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army) 


A “ Grizzly” armored car, armed 
with a .50 caliber machine gun, 
provides air defense at Belet Uen. 
Note all Canadian vehicles are painted 
in the traditional “peace-keeping 
white”. (Sergeant David Snashall 
/Canadian Army) 


A Canadian “Cougar” armored 
car, a license built MOWAG, patrols 
the city center in downtown Belet Uen. 
The “Cougars” are armed with a 76mm 
main armament gun. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army) 
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Somewhat out of place in the desert of Somalia, a 3 Commando 
Sergeant leads a patrol as a local tribesman looks on with a fair bit 
bewilderment. Note sun Boonie hats worn with commando emblem. 
(Sergeant David Snashall/Canadian Army) 


Never having seen anything like 
this in Canada or in any of their 
deployments to NATO or the UN, a 3 
Commando radioman stands in silence 
in front of a gathering of villagers at the 
outskirts of Belet Uen. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army) 


Sitting underneath their 
regimental flag and the old “Maple 
Leaf’, paratroopers from 3 Commando 
enjoy a “mineral water” and “juice” 
break to talk about the hockey scores, 
before returning to the reality of 
Somalia and their role in “Operation 
Restore Hope”. (Sergeant David 
Snashall/Canadian Army) 


General Hoar is briefed on a 84mm anti-tank weapon by a Canadian 
paratrooper near Baidoa—note Canadian desert boots.(Courtesy: 
Canadian Army) 
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A Canadian paratrooper officer 
attached to the United Nations force 
deployed to Somalia for “Operation 
Restore Hope” confers on a SATCOM, 
a portable satellite telephone hook-up, 
back with headquarters. 


During joint-patrols between the U.S. Army 10th Mountain Division 
and the Canadian paratroopers, a Canadian paratrooper officer stoicly 
observes the distribution of food to a group of hungry Somali civilians. Note 
red beret, U.S. and Canadian jump wings, and indigenous Canadian DPM 
paratrooper smock.(Courtesy: Canadian Army) 


Italian Contingent 


An Italian C-160 Transall 
waits on the tarmac at the 
airport until new orders send it 
back up into the sky. The 
skyline of Mogadishu is clearly 
visible on the hill in the 
background. These buildings, 
like most in the city, were 
occupied by squatters, many of 
whom were heavily armed... 
and fond of shooting at 
coalition vehicles. (Barry 
Beldam) 


This A129 Mangusta 
gunship undergoes its daily 
maintenance alongside the 
main runway at the Mogadishu 
airfield. Very often the A129s 
were on the ground awaiting 
repair work every day. Note 
the access panel opened to 
show the aircrafts gear box. 
(Barry Beldam) 


An Italian Augusta A129 
Mangusta helicopter ascends 
from the tarmac at the 
Mogadishu airfield. This 
aircraft, like all the Mangustas 
seen in Somalia, is fully loaded 
at all hardpoints. Note the 
missile launching tubes 
configured to the underwing 
pylons. (Barry Beldam) 


Meridionali company since 1970. The Chinooks began their service in the Aviazione Legerra del Esercito (Italian Army Light Aviation) in 1973. The 
participation of Italian aircraft in the effort to aid Somalia is appropriate since at one time the country was regarded an Italian colony. (Barry Beldam) 


Italian military personnel were instrumental in winning the hearts and 
minds of the Somali people. Pictured here, an Italian medical officer from 
the 187th Airborne Regiment tends to a wounded Somali civilian and an 
187th Regiment intelligence officer performs some literacy training. 
(Courtesy: Italian Defense Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 


Italian paratroopers warily walk the point as their 
command car follows in close pursuit on a dirt road just 
outside Mogadishu. Note Model 12 Beretta 9mm 
submachine gun carried by officer. (Courtesy: Italian 
Defense Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 
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A captain (note rank insignia on flak jacket) from the 187th 
Airborne Regiment questions a frightened Somali civilian about 
some spent rounds found in his possession. Photograph shows 
to advantage the Tecno Fibre TFH-A-2000 Fritz-style infantry 
ballistic helmet worn by this junior officer. (Courtesy: Italian 
Defense Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 


A checkpoint on the road to 
Mogadishu: an Italian M60 tank aims 
its 105mm cannon at all oncoming 
traffic as a heavily armed infantryman 
looks on. (Courtesy: Italian Defense 
Attaché, Washington D.C. Embassy) 
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An Italian M60 crewman, wearing 
body armor and Tecno Fibre TFH-A- 
2000 Fritz-style infantry ballistic helmet 
climbs aboard his tank, and his turn to 
man the bi-pod mounted BM 59 GL 
7.62mm assault rifle. (Courtesy: Italian 
Defense Attaché, Washington D.C. 
Embassy) 


Australian Contingent 


Australian infantrymen, complete 
with their Land Rover transports, are 
unloaded onto Mogadishu harbor to 
take their place aside American forces 
in “Operation Restore Hope.” 
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“G'day Mogadishu........ IT Under a 
120° (F) heat, a battalion of Australian 
infantrymen assemble on the tarmac at 
Mogadishu International Airport with 
their Qantas Boeing 747 in the 
background. They wear the new 
Australian jungle pattern camouflage 
fatigues (designed following years of 
fascinating scientific research) and 
traditional “Slouch” hats. (Courtesy: 
Australian Department of Defence) 


An Australian corporal attempts some linguistic magic 
near Kismayu. He wears the ubiquitous jungle pattern fatigue, 
Italian-produced Fritz Kevlar infantry ballistic helmet, and his 
personal weapon is the F88 5.56mm Australian-produced copy 
(by Australian Defence Industries) of the Austrian Steyr AUG. 
The F88 is a simple and highly effective weapon, and the 
mainstay infantry armament of today’s Australian military. 
(Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 


Two Australian infantrymen, their nation’s flag proudly 
displayed on the shoulder sleeves, appear a bit overwhelmed 
while on security duty in a refugee center on the road to 
Baidoa. (Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 


The pride of Australia on the scorched earth of the African 
continent. A moment of levity in what is otherwise a difficult 
assignment. “Operation Solace” is Australia’s largest overseas 
commitment of military forces in over twenty years.(Courtesy: 
Australian Department of Defence) 
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Excellent side-view of an Australian modified M113 APC, from 8 Squadron, 3/4 Cavalry Regiment, fitted with a turret and twin-mounted .50 caliber 
machine guns, on patrol near Baidoa.(Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 
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During a show of the flag on a city 
street, an Australian M113 attempts to 
negotiate the narrow roads and 
impassable stream of market goers. 
Although the Australians were well- 
received by the indigenous Somali 
tribesmen, the mission to Somalia was 
tense, especially toward the spring 
when United Nations and coalition 
forces became the target of warlord 
opposition. (Courtesy: Australian 
Department of Defence) 


Excellent side-view of the kit carried by the Australian 
infantryman of the 1990s. During a weapons sweep of a village 
suspected of harboring arms for warlord Mohammed Aidid, a 
squad of Australian foot soldiers carefully advance through 
some ruins as a comrade covers them with his F88 5.56mm 
assault rifle.(Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 
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Preparing a food distribution center, and its defenses against bandit Forces Battalion, look over a map on the sun baked desert floor as a 
attack, two Australian infantrymen—in full combat gear—set down a.coil of column of Somali women walk by unfazed by the military action in their 
barbed wire concertina. (Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) surroundings. (Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 
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The sight of Australian infantrymen brings out feelings of joy and relief 
among a group of Somali women victimized by roaming gangs of armed 
tribesmen in the desert area around Baidoa. (Courtesy: Australian 
Department of Defence) 


The commander of an Australian B Squadron, 3/4 Cavalry 
Regiment M113 scans the countryside in search of any 
unfriendlies armed with such devices as an RPG-7, ora 
106mm recoilless rifle mounted on a pick-up truck. (Courtesy: 
Australian Department of Defence) 


Not appearing to be all too thrilled with being stationed so far from 
home, an Australian rifleman stands guard among a throng of new 
admirers and friends. (Courtesy: Australian Department of Defence) 


Slowly advancing along streets 
not prepared for the weight of an 
M113, Australian troopers mounted an 
armored patrol while the “locals” look 
on in bewilderment and amusement. 
(Courtesy: Australian Department of 
Defence) 
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Pristine in their white vehicles and red berets, Belgian forces, part of 
the 11th Company, 1st Airborne Battalion, arrive at Mogadishu International 
Airport to participate in “Operation Restore Hope.” (Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Out of their element on board a U.S. Navy support ship, Belgian 
paratroops look on at a Sea Knight chopper moments before they are to 
participate in an amphibious landing off the coast of Kismayu. Note 
excellent view of the Belgian camouflage uniform. (Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Conducting their landing in close- 
knit liaison with the U.S. commitment 
to UNOSOM, U.S. Navy CH-46 
choppers ferry in supplies to Belgian 
paratroops securing the Kismayu 
beachhead for the push 
intand.(Courtesy:Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Stoic portrait of a Belgian paratrooper manning his post 
along the Somali coast. His weapon is the FN FNC 5.56mm 
assault rifle with standard barrel. (Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Stopped not by warlord militias or enemy fire, but rather by 
a sudden sandstorm, a convoy of Belgian paratroops 
encounter a minor delay in heading out inland to secure relief 
routes and food distribution centers.(Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 


Liaison with desert pattern BDUs! A few miles from the 
coast at Kismayu, 1st Lieutenant William Breuer, 13th 
Company, 1st Airborne Battalion, confers with a captain. from 
the U.S. Army’s 10th Mountain Division (Light 
Infantry).(Courtesy: Belgian Embassy/Defense Attaché’s 
Office) 


Talking “shop” on the road leading to Kismayu. Prior to 
heading inland, soldiers from the Belgian 1st Airborne Battalion 
display their tools of war with soldiers from the U.S. Army’s 
: 10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry). (Courtesy: Belgian 
fie "` === Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 
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ach at Kismayu, stands his ground as ordered while defending 


the landing operation taking place several dozen yards behind him courtesy of the U.S. Navy. He is carrying an M72 66mm LAW rocket.(Courtesy: Belgian 
Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 
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With the amphibious element of the battalion having secured the runway and tarmac, a Belgian Air Force C-130 ferrying additional paratroops from the 
battalion lands at Kismayu airport.(Courtesy: Belgian Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 
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Stoic portrait of the professional Belgian soldier—a 1st sergeant in the paratroop battalion’s recce force radios in his position back to headquarters in 

Kismayu. The Belgians, excellent and highly professional soldiers, performed with great success in the difficult surroundings of Somalia in “Operation 
Restore Hope 8 UNOSOM.” (Courtesy: Belgian Embassy/Defense Attaché’s Office) 
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Riding shotgun—Somalia style! Riflemen from the 10th Mountain Division (Light Infantry) ride protective cover to a mixed convoy of U.S. Army light 
infantrymen and Belgian paratroopers through the dirt swept streets of Kismayu. (United Nations Photo/M. Grant) 
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German Contingent 
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A German C-160 Transall is seen here as it unloads cargo at the Mogadishu Airport. This aircraft may be one of the three Transall C-160Ds of 


Lufttransportgeschwader 61 that took part in the effort to assist Somalia. The Somalian relief effort is the 118th humanitarian mission in which LTG 61 has 
taken part since 1970. (Barry Beldam) 


An overall view of the German headquarters to UNOSOM II in the outskirts of Mogadishu. Note UN choppers in background. (Courtesy: German 
Ministry of Defense) 
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A German officer poses for the cameras outside his nation’s contigent A German doctor and nurse team attend to a wounded Somali child 
headquarters. Note special desert pattern slouch hat worn, and sage green cut down by fire from guerrilla forces. Of all the nations contributing forces 
canvas holster for Walther automatic pistol. (Courtesy: German Ministry of to UNOSOM, Germany’s medical staffs were considered the most 
Defense) professional. (Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) 


With a Transportpanzer 1 (Fuchs) APC providing perimeter defense in the background, a combat engineering unit prepares defensive firing positions 
around the German compound. (Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) 
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A crewmember of a Wiesel Airportable Armored Vehicle armed with a TOW ATGW sets out to patrol the side roads leading to the Somali capital— 
always a trecherous task. Note sandbags meant to (hoped to) increase the protection of the vehicle’s armor plating.(Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) 
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German infantrymen perform some needed cleaning and maintenance German engineer’s survey the grounds around their encampment 
prior to conducting a patrol. Their weapons are the Heckler and Koch HK before ordering the construction of defensive lines and bunkers, and then 
33E 5.56mm rifle and carbine. Note desert slouch hats pinned to the sides. play a small role in winning the hearts and minds of the local inhabitants. 


(Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) (Courtesy: German Ministry of Defense) 
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Other Contingents 


Painted in a camouflage scheme 
of green and light gray, a Royal Air 
Force C-130 Hercules taxies onto the 
unloading area. The cargo loading 
ramp is partially open, and the C-130’s 
crew is waiting on the ramp in 
preparation for unloading the aircraft. 
(Barry Beldam) 


A Royal Saudi Air Force C-130 
Hercules is having its much-needed 
relief supplies loaded onto a cargo 
truck. Saudi Arabia was one of a 
dozen countries (among which were 
France, Belgium, Italy and Pakistan 
just to name a few others) whose 
humanitarian efforts brought relief to 
the hungry Somali people. (Barry 
Beldam) 


Pakistani Air Force personnel, all wearing United Nations 
patches and insignia, unload food and ammunition that their 
forces will use in the field. (Courtesy: Pakistani Embassy/Office 
of the Military Attaché) 


Pakistani infantrymen cordon off an area following some 
difficulty involved in a weapons search. Note the squad is 
armed with a mixture of G3 and Type 56 assault rifles. 
(Courtesy: Pakistani Embassy/Office of the Military Attaché) 


Pakistani infantrymen, nervous following the death of 
twenty four of their own on a Somali ambush, guard a food line 
near Mogadishu. A G3 rifle is carried, and a Kevlar flak vest, in 
a Woodland pattern BDU scheme, is also worn. (Courtesy: 
Pakistani Embassy/Office of the Military Attaché) 


Pakistani infantrymen observe the unloading of relief supplies at 
Mogadishu International Airport. Note rifleman (left) wearing Pakistani 
version of the Chicom chest pouches, a load bearing web gear for his 
Chinese Type 56 7.62mm carbine. (Courtesy: Pakistani Embassy/Office of 
the Military Attaché) 
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Soldiers from the Botswana Battalion stand at ease following an inspection at their base in Mogadishu named after Colonel William R. Higgins, USMC, 
kidnapped by Hizbollah terrorists in southern Lebanon while on a tour as a United Nations observer, and brutally murdered while under torture. The 


troopers wear local variations of the British DPM pattern, and carry FN MAG 7.62mm light machine guns. (United Nations Photo/M. Grant) 
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Painted in a camouflage scheme 
of light brown and tan over light blue, a 
C-130 (number 1214) belonging to the 
United Arab Emirates unloads a 
detachment of ground troops in the 
parking area of the airfield at 
Mogadishu. Although their contingent 
was not as large as that of some other 
countries, their assistance in Somalia 
was no less appreciated. (Barry 
Beldam) 


At “Camp Nigeria,” the forward 
base for the Nigerian contingent, 
Nigerian infantrymen fill jerry cans of 
water prior to preparing their vehicles 
of an operational patrol. Photograph 
shows to advantage the Nigerian 
pattern of the British DPM camouflage 
design. (United Nations Photo/M. 
Grant) 


A Nigerian officer scans the view 
of downtown Mogadishu from his 
heavily defended perch. The Nigerian 
contingent was the largest African 
contribution to UNOSOM. (United 
Nations Photo/M. Grant) 


A gunner from Turkish Battalion mans his fortified pillbox with his 
German MG3 7.62mm light machine gun—finger close to the trigger and 
eyes pierced in his field glasses. Note olive fatigues worn, Kevlar flak vest, 
and Turkish patch sewn on upper left sleeve. (United Nations Photo/M. 
Grant) 


Aerial view of a Nigerian Panhard armored car from their motor pool in 
downtown Mogadishu. As part of the removal of United States dominated 
military activity in Somalia, all participating vehicles were ordered painted 
UN white and emblazoned with the UN block letters. (United Nations 
Photo/M. Grant) 


Turkish Battalion AIFVs, in their indigenous “Kurdistan” scheme, await their crew before setting out on a patrol in the streets of Mogadishu. The AIFV’s 
main turret gun is a 25mm rapid-fire cannon. (United Nations Photo/M. Grant) 
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